hand, The time is an interesting one to farmers 


'y realize enough to pay the expense of harvest- 
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stalks of wheat, the humidity of the atmos- 

phere seems essential to its growth; therefore, 

Terme SRS OF wheat of a rank growth, where the pores of the 
82,00 if paid in advance ’ 

—<$<————— —== |/stalks are more open and shaded, the rust increa- 

ye ee _— ||ses with more rapidity, than where the growth is 

slower, and the stalks not so thickly set. When 

\Ve find that more people are disposed to read the weather is comparatively cool, the rust does 

ticles Which relate to the present time, than to not increase with the same rapidity as when war- 

he past or future. Our atest felts already be-||™mer, and grounds in an open and airy situation 


in to remind us that the time for harvesting is at ~ ss as subject to it as those in low pent up 
; situations. 


yho are watching their fields with anxiety. It The objections which wos formenty made a- 
‘ometimes happens that in the course of a few nee cutting oun early, viz: “ that it was more 
iays their hopes are cut off, and that instead of ifficult to thresh, rained done away by the in- 
‘line their barns with valuable grain,they scarce- troduction of threshing machines ; and the str = 
a. for feeding to cattle, particularly oat straw, is 
much better for being cut early. Therefore we 
invite the attention of farmers to the subject. 








~‘- HARVESTING GRAIN. 


ne. Although the prospects are not as favorable 
his season as usual, with regard to wheat in our 
eichborhood, they are far from discouraging.— 

he Hessian fly has done considerable damage, 
nd from the continuation of warm damp weath- 
r, many pieces of wheat are injured by the rust. 





DIFFERENT KINDS OF WHEAT. 
We again invite the Farmers of Old Gene- 
see to make observations upon the different 
kinds of wheat cultivated by them, particularly 
where they have more than one kind growing in 
the same field, where the cultivation has been the 
same, and a similarity in soil. Should they com- 
mence those observations during harvest, it is ho- 
|ped that the subject of profit from sowing various 
\|kinds of wheat, may be fairly made known be- 
fore the next seeding time. We shall be glad to 
cut early is not as thick as that which is allow- , ‘em 
._. |} receive communications from practical men as to|) 
{to stand and dry upon the stalk, and that it will| <8 , 
A : || the time of ripening, quantity of straw and wheat, 
ive a greater proportion of flour. Many people 
whether and how it was affected by the rust or 
uppose that wheat which is cut before the ker-| 


vets, shard, willshrink on drying. This is not,to) 
tain exte nt, the case. We have seen wheat} i? 
idan the kernels were so soft as to be easiiy || 
ed between the fingers, which after drying) 

is plump as that from the same field, w hich)! 
an ed to stand until it became dry. This | | 


ject should be fairly und it fi pagel 
yect shoul arly understood b V arm- . . 
i 1 be y understood by every '| ‘Turnips are rather an uncertain crop, but when 
is on commencing his harvesting a few days| 


4 ‘1 be abl to hi gh \\the sowing of them is attended with success, they 
Mivance, he wall be alte to dotis west we al) are profitable to a certain extent, and add much to 


, i) ar T 

aa ber 4 he rg ’ pw at this rare nae iN|| the variety of the table. Farmers should not for- 
it dems ud. as 56 c Cc r 

cdemant f has been a receive opinion iget the old adage— 


iat ail Kinds of seeds for planting or sowing || “The twenty-fifth of July 
vild be fully ripe; but some experiments made)! Sow Turnips - wet or dry.” 

v a friend of ours, goes much toward confuting|; As this time, which has been found to corres- 
theory. His experiments were made with | pond with this climate,is at hand, those who have 
idian corn, and he gave the preference to that|||and calculated for this crop, might devote some 
ich was picked as soon as the kernels had be-|| wet day during haying or harvest to the prepara- 
ue glazed, or too hard for boiling. He assured|'tion of a small piece of ground, to advantage— 
‘hat after several experiments he found that||We find the crop to succeed best upon new land 
orn Which was picked early, when planted, not|| which is of a deep black soil, rather damp than 
ly came up one day earlier, but that the plants|/otherwise. Next to this, sward land which has 
‘ad a more thrifty appearance. We do not know] /lain several years in grass of good strength of soil 
vly the same rule will not apply to wheat. This)|is to be preferred. If such soil is free from stone 
eason may particularly invite to early cutting of|/and roots, and can be turned over flat with the 
‘he Wheat harvest, as many pieces are more Or||plow, it is desirable. After which it may be made 
ss attacked with the rust, and we believe that|/fine upon the top, with the drag, which often 
\ich wheat would often be as plump if cut as||proves as well for the crop as when the ground is 
von as attacked, as when allowed to stand until|/made fine by cross plowing. The kinds of 
‘lly ripe; and if so, itis evident that the quality turnips we would recommend for sowing are, The 
vould be much better in the former case. But|| White Globe, Tankard, Norfolk and flat Malta. 
‘his should be determined by the extent of the||The latter is a yellow turnip, with a firm flesh, 
ist, the state of the weather, and the age and//and keeps late, and is one of the handsomest va- 
Stowth of the wheat. rieties we have seen, and seems well adapted to 
s the rust appears tobe a parasitic plant,which||this climate. There is also a new hibrid turnip, 
‘skes rQot in, and draws its nourishment from the|! which is a cross Between the Globe and the Ru- 


| Wheat, much has been published in works 
Agriculture, and we believe it is now general- 
dmitted that grains designed for bread stuffs 
ter when cut early than when allowed to 

‘and until over ripe or until the stock becomes 
tedry. Itis held that the skin of wheat thi at| 








would be desirable to communicate to those who 
are wishing to cultivate the most profitable varie- 
ity, and thus to give each reader the benefit of the}, 
experiments of others. 
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\|Hessian fly; in short, all the particulars that} 





tabaga, said to be a fine late keeping turnip, but 
we have not seen it growing. 'To those who only 
cultivate small pieces, we would recommend to 
sow them in drills, and to hoe them, as they may 
then be sown thick, and pulled out when hoed, 
after the small insects have done eating them. — 
By this method there is more certainty of a crop. 
than when sown at broad cast. 





HORSES SLOBBERING. 

At this season of the year, when the weather is 
warm, and the earth moist, horses feeding in pas- 
tures are often salivated to that extent that it ren- 
ders it very disagreeable being near them, and 
instead of gaining flesh they lose it very fast— 
The cause of this salivation has been ascribed to 
their eating a plant which grows in moist ground, 
called Lobelia. We conclude this is not the cause 
of this complaint, as we do not know of any an- 
imals but Quacks who are fond of it. Ifthis was 
the true cause of it, why do not horses slobber in 
dry cool weather, when the grasses are not grow- 
ing as rapidly, or even in damp weather, when 
feeding in pastures newly stocked down with tim- 
othy grass. If a horse, which is troubled with 
‘this complaint, is turned into such pasturage, the 
complaint is soon stopped. The salivation is un- 
doubtedly produced by eating white clover when 

it is very full of juice; and changing the food is 
ithe proper preventive. A baiting of hay or oats 
in common cases Will answer, or in extreme ones 
le hange the pasture as mentioned before, and it 
; ill soon cease. 
is 

l. 








INOCULATING. 

During this month Horticulturists should at 
‘tend to inoculating their cherries. As this fruit 
ripens early, the wood also makes a correspond- 
ing growth, and those who wish to succeed well 
jin cultivating them by inoculation, should do it 


which may be known by their shape, as they are 
not as round as flower buds, which if set would 
only produce short spurs. 





RAIN AT THE SOUTH. 

From the swollen and muddy appearance ofow 
River, there must have been heavy showers in the 
counties at the south lying on the Genesee. The 
Dansville paper states, that the weather has been 
wet for three weeks past, and fears are entertain- 


ter states, “there is a great want of laborers to se 
cure the abundant crops of hay and wheat; and, 
that there are fears that without help is speedily 
obtained, some of the grain will return again to 
the ground.” We are also fearful, that the very 
hot weather now prevailing, will make bad work 
among lodged grain. We are also not without 
our fears, that the lots of funds put into the pock- 
ets of the farmers for the last year’s crop, by the 
Millers, will make too many gentlemen farmers, 
for the successful prosecution of agricultural oper- 


ations. Does not Poor Richard say,— 
“He that by the Plough would thrive, 
Hunself must either hold or drive.” 





100 steam engines are now in operation in Phi 
ladelphia city and Liberties, 6Q of which are driv 
en by anthracite codl. 





early in July, and be careful to select wood buds, 


ed that the wheat will rust. The Geneseo Regis- 
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TOADS. though contiguous to gardens or old fields where ihas been the same in Baltimore, and as fa; 

There are few parts of the animal creation they are very injurious. dang Rag cane ys el ee 

contempt than other Eastey, 

: F _ ~ cer en” Ole rea-|| ‘There is not one point of Domestic Economy = The wheat harvest in Baltimore 
a eG ram that requires a more rigid inspection and superin- stelle ge ey has not general] 

tendance among our farmers than the dress of|| eather will Pwd ke o pond . pe that the 
his family. A suitable attention to dress is at all r Or at. After 


all that has been said of the depredations oj 
gether by outward appearances, without inqui- | mes commendable, but in order that this atten-| the fly, frost, &c. we believe that, favoured 


: ses ied itable educa- || wi 

ting into their good or bad qualities. We cen- tion may be properly applied, a suitable educa-|/ with a good harvest time, the wheat crop of 
fess that there is nothing very inviting in the out tion should be given to children in regard to it—— || 1831, in the upper counties of Maryland 
es S ar - a . . . . 

. ~ TE Although the particular fashion, so far as regards || and Virginia, will be at least equal to that 
ward appearance of one of these animals; but 5 ’ z De ge conn ghar t 
when make ourselves more acquainted with the cut of a garment, may be constantly chang-|/°" 2.07  hetapi 

ph teeetes rage . 1. |linge. yet there are some general rules with regard Since the above was written, we have seen, 

slik I eases, for in this|| 5» Y 5 < , 
ey Se a ee ‘to dress, which abide for ages. As our Tailors a gentleman who was in Kent county on 
it is as in polities—we laud that man who is wor- % cai ges. 448 
king for us, whom wewould treat with contempt 


Monday last. He represents th 
: ° € state of 
te > = 

are constantly puffing off their goods, as London} the weather and the crops as being most dis- 
in another situation. ‘Toads, during the summer anew following extract ners —" “sane es tressing. He saw the wheat standing in 
months feed almost entirely upon insects, and in }| ee the taste) shocks, and having the appearance of green 
the ordinary course of their feeding the number de- * that metropolis :— ag Gey completely had it become ‘ grown.’ 
stroyed is quite considerable. Mr. Bradley, in|| “It is somewhat singular that the passion bag rs Pag dc <a the — of any of 
his Treatise on Husbandry and Gardening,states for dress among males, is almost exclusively pastorn Snore wheat--now much furthe: 


that, a pair of sparrows, during the time the _|\confined to tradesmen and persons in the low- the disaster has extended, remains yet to be 
Aly . e ] ° : } 


have their young, destroy 3,360 caterpillars each \\er ranks of life. There are no people in the sei aaa a oh ia & + ae 
ee eed pas || world who dress so plainly as the House of Pi P air weather than there was a 

week, or 240 for each bird daily. Now if we) peers and House of Commons. Indeed, week ago, and if it continues thus much lon- 

make comparison between the size of a toad and|!there are but few members of these august) 5°! even the wheat that remains standing 

@ sparrow, and allow that a given weight of GF || bodies, whom a Fleet-street shopman would ‘will hardly be worth harvesting. —Am, Far, 

ther requires a given quantity of food for a certain |! not turn up his nose at in the street. There SPESU 

period, we must suppose that the number of in- ‘jare many people who are not yet aware that | The farm whi Aap rhe sag c 

sects devoured by toads is very great. We have||iN good society it is considered a mark of ont alia ot spt tg age oe 

frequently seen it recommended to put toads in || CUlgarety to be dressed particularly well. | “ Pic gunn ten 


i Baltimore, Maryland. The account, which 
gardens to preserve young cucumber plants from In the streets of London the style of dress|, we take from the American Farmer, car 


the striped bug. They are not effectual for that) is an indication of the character of females, | not fail of being read with interest by farm- 
purpose, as the bug does most damage during the||—those of character and fortune may be ers. One of the leading principles on which 

© f ‘ y,es¢ ? ie ; 5 > a} > } | . 4 « ° ° ! 1s ‘ . ic ; arn 
heat of the day; at which time the toad either) seen in rich and chaste attire; while those this farm is conducted, is not employing an 


son why we look upon them with so much con- 
tempt is, that we form our opinions of them, as 
we are too apt to do with our own species, alto- 

















burrows himself in the eround, or seeks some o- iwho have renounced every claim to decency | ea which = oo of $500 is 
. : @ ¢ ~ | Saved. e & ‘ > Sp. 
ther retreat from the rays of the sun. are fluttering in all the glare of frippery,and| a ne — mas Feune the come 
tied tia Meieaees: aad tell tk thn entail a - iripperyss quence of not trusting his farm to the man- 
voy owes ’ y ” of what in some parts of America would be},agement of an overseer, to be an increase 
called fashion. If our young ladies could! Of its productions, The experiment is a 
- oe] ik . A 

but once anticipate the opinion of a well iain geo of what may be accom- 
a hishec f ‘ ations f 
bred foreigner, who may chance to see them | ese y systematic regulations. We 


sale canis Wea ihteh i easel consider a description of farmsto be among 
put in a garden, they will protect the cabbage.— | | ee foe ink Wt would the most useful topics for agri ulturists ; and 


But it is during the months of July and August ibe sufficient to disrobe them of three-fourths we should be happy to have comimunica- 
that these animals will be found of the greatest of their finery for the remainder of their — on the subject. New- York Farmer. 
use to the gardener. Although the melon, eu-| days. We believe that there are but few Pe ee vor “8 eg 6 at the distance 
. ° . y } > > » 0 a ou 4 7 j a i 
cumber and squash vines during these months, || C*CePuons to the rule, “that those who are ee ae man ne Seen : 
See a i 4 passionately fond of dress, are people of the owner. This circumstance alone would 
ar at size ‘ he velle oS Ci a? en. | « , at 32s c ? | ! ° . 
wh ’ ub the y pugs cannot en Saad eke te mm hye Peopie Of seem to render an overseer indispensab]}; 
- sotray . st they ennt . _ an ; ¢ 2 ; ree ® — ° . . 
tirely destroy them, yet they continue to feed and | : one. | necessary. To dimish the evils of so great 
multiply upon them in a compound ratio, and in’ FLORAL CALENDAR | a distance, he has established an invariable 
this neighborhood the large black brown bugs ORAL CALENDAR. | rotation of crops, and a systematic arrange- 
‘ : j } sh, | - @ a 
often become so numerous upon squashes as en- || July V5th. mentof all the various operations of the 
tirely to check the growth of the vines. Where || Chere are but few flowers at this season that farm. With such uniform regularity, ast 
gardens are fenced with boards and tight, a few would ny to denote the advance of vegetation, | me, altered only by casualities, are the 
cats okt th OM culled detec Ghess buns. mentioned. several roughed work begun and ended eve- 
: ; - . 5”? ry - i. r . ’ — | ‘ s He } . ryeiti so fe ws 
which if left would be sure to appear in an abun- Wheat is nearly fit for harvesting—Corn is rn year, mc in visiting his farm, he — 
dance the following spring. ‘coming into blossom inthe fields—some of the! 9a moral certainty, in what particuia 
0 Go Me | meaty: leis valaed is Gandeen te 6 oe work he will find his people employed, what 
It has been recommended to place small pieces || °2"Y “Ms Falsed in gardens fit for boiling. I av d 
I small pieces | ° progress they have, or ought to have mace 
‘in the general business, and of course what 
/are the indications, if any, of negligence 
‘idleness. All this, it is obvious, evinces, oF 
: . : . 
the part of the negroes, vigilance and indus- 


time for other purposes. The brown worms 
which destroy the cabbage plants, do their mis- 
chief in the night, at which time the toads are on 


the alert; and if a suflicient number of them are 


of boards about one inch from the ground, suppor- | 
ted upon small stones, in that quarter of the gar- 


| 
| Baltimore, July 8. 
| Tur WeatHer ann THe Narvest—Forxy 





| 

den where the labors of these animals are want-||_. ht or t 1 t } 
eight or ten days past, we ‘e he 
ed, as they will take shelter from the sun, under |! 4 ys past, we have had most 


‘unfavorable weather for the harvest, it hav. | 
them ; but after cabbage leaves have attaine sir ||; : ves oS Oe “ju . 
g ¢ attained their || ing been rainy or cloudy during the whole! 


2d. The farm consists of 450 acres of 


OF that time. In all the southern and east-'|rich upland, and of about 550 acres re- 
yortance and benefit to the |!ern shore counties of Maryland and Virgin- 
5 


; i¢ claimed marsh, which is in progress of be 
succeeding crop that insects should be destroyed ||ia, the harvest had | » which is in prog 


just commenced as the||ing drained. Th i I land 
receedin , . ed || ia var j g ined. at portion of the upla 
as weeds, for although insects are furnished with || ™?!™ set in; and, so far as we have heard, | : 


cart by ih i a ogee Paar ad . ard,||which is under cultivation, is divided into 
igs, there 1s reason to believe that they deposit || S been, or will be, most disas-|/ five equal fields of 70 acres each. The 
their eggs near the place whore they feed, as we eo | course of rotation is corn, oats, wheat, clover, 
frequently observe that fields which have been a} Bie ory wheat; asystem too severe, were it not for 
few years in grass, when ploughed and planted || or ensive armers in Dorchester county, Md. | the abundant supply of manure every spring 

g || will give an idea of the state of the harvest ||and autumn. The field in corn is manure¢ 


with vines, that they are not eaten with bugs al-|'in that c , : i 
g8 a-|'in that county. As the state of the weather \\throughout every spring, and the field in 


size, they afford them sufficient covering. | 


It is of as much in} 


{| ‘The following letter from one of the most! 
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wheat which is on ‘he oat stubble, is manur- 
ed partially every fall. The accumulating, 
the hauling and the spread of such a large 

yantity of manure require unceasing zeal 
and industry. 

3d. To get out the wheat, oats, and clo- 
ver seed, there is a costly threshing machine, 
which necessarily requires the utmost vigi- 
lance. 

4th. The whole crop of wheat, and part 
of the crops of corn, and oats, are sent every 
year by water to the owner in Baltimore ; 
so are also sent, from time to time, beef, 
hams, butter, and various other articles ior 
the table. 

5th. The operations of ploughing, har- 
rowing, and hauling are performed by breed- 
ing mares, whieh have been selected with a 
view, not only to their work, but to the val- 
ae of their progeny. From them there are 
now on the farm many colts of various ages, 
the sales of which constitute a clear annual 
gain over and above the profit accruing from 
the labor of their dams. ‘These colts are 
served by a full blooded horse, owned by 
Mr. S, Inthe place of this horse has been 
purchased this spring a beautiful stallion of 
thetrotting breed, acolt of the celebrated 
Fagdown. 

6th. Besides these working mares, there 
are two full blooded valuable Virginia 
mares, and three colts from them—one a 
much admired two years old filly, from a fa- 
vorite son of the New York Eclipse, and the 
other two are foals of this spring from the 
Virginia horse Monsieur Tonson. These 
colts are also intended for sale as part of 
the profits of the farm. 

7th. To this stock of neat cattle, a cross 
ofthe Holstein and Bakewell, there has 
been recently added a bull and two cows of 
the improved Durham short horn breed. 

8th. On thenorthside of a long line of 
stables, sheds and barracks, are three con- 
venient grass lots, andon the south side 
there are, besides the stack yard, three spa- 
cious yards with a few subdivisions for the 
accommodation of every variety of stock.— 
The full blooded mares, the working mares, 
the neat cattle, the colts and calves are, 
during the winter, keptin these stables and 
sheds, and in the yards and lots thereto at- 
tached; and they are duly supplied with 
water from a pump with troughs so arran- 
ged as to suitthe several yards and lots.— 
The neat cattle are occasionally fed on long 
necked winter squashes, turnips, and pota- 
toes. In addition to these articles of green 
food they will the ensuing winter, have cow 
cabbages and carrots both raised in the 
field. In the cultivation of carrots, Mr. S. 
has adopted, by way of trial, the plan rec- 
ommended in anumber of the American 
Farmer of March last.* And accordingly 
on an acre of ground, sowed with the usual 
quantity of flaxseed, he has sowed, this 
spring, a quartof carrot-seed. Should this 
experiment answer. his cultivation of car- 
rots will hereafter be every year co-exten- 
sive with his flax ground. 

9th. The great extent of his rich outside 
pasturage and the great abundance of his 
winter provender, enable him to maintain, 
besides other live stock,a vast number of 
mares, colts, cows and calves, which of 
course require untiring assiduity at all sea- 
sons and especially in winter. 
_ 10th. Such is the attention of this farm 





to domestic manufactures that no part of 
the bedding or of the clothing 0: the peo 
ry except their shoes and hats, is purcha- 
sed. 

1ith. The ice-house, built by the negroes 
themselves, is every year so carefully filled 
as to keep the ice in a state of high pre-erv- 
ation throughout the whole season. 

12th. The apricot and plumb trees are 
along the fence on one side of the lane lea- 
ding tothe dwelling. They are protected 
by a parallel temporary fence, made so as to 
admit, the hogs and exclude the cattle.— 
And asthe apricots and plums of these 
trees do not fall but ripen every year unless 
destroyed by frost, their preservation is at- 
tributed to the good offices of the hogs. 

15th. The peach and pear trees are pre- 
served by a very simple process. As soon 
as the leaves of a tree begin to curl or 
change their color, the dirt is removed from 
the rootsto the distance of about 12 or 18 
inches from the stem of the tree. The roots 
are carefully scraped and every part wound- 
ed by the insects, or at all discolored is cut 
out and the incision made smooth by a 
sharp knife. All the roots are then plaster- 
ed with a thick coat of fresh cow dung, upon 
this coat of dung are put fresh hickory ash- 
es enough to fill the hole. The dirt dug 
out is thrown aside, so thatthe surface a- 
round the tree is altogether of ashes. 

This enumeration of particulars has been 
here eet forth for the purpose of showing 
the multifarious matters, requiring circum- 
spection and forethought, which, fora se- 
ries of years, have been advantageously 
committed to the care of negroes, and for 
the further purpose of calling attention to 
the practical details in the management of 
a farm, which, for sometime, has been grad- 
ually improving, as is indicated by its gen- 
eral appearance and by the progressive aug- 
mentation and amelioration of its produc- 
tions of every nature and kind. 





From the New-York Farmer. 
SHALLOW SOWING—DEFECT IN 
HARROWS. 

In nature there is scarcely any other pro- 
vision made for sowing seed, than by scat- 
tering them onthe surface of the ground 
principally by the aid of winds. One lead- 
ing fact may be inferred from this circum- 
stance—that although many seeds sown do 
not germinate, yet the depth to which those 
become covered that do grow, must be very 
inconsiderable. This fact is in accordance 
with the observation and experiments of ag- 
riculturists. They have found that plants 
which are planted deep come up more slow- 
ly and sickly, and produce less abundantly 
than those that are planted ata proper depth. 
For most kinds of seeds one inch is a suffi- 
cient depth; and in moist favorable weath- 
er half aninch. But the greater part of 
grain sown in this country varies from the 
smallest part of an inch to three or four inch- 
esin the same field. The consequence 
must be a very great difference in the time 
of coming up, and in the vigor of the plant. 
On this subject, F. Von Veght,a German 
writer, thus speaks. 

‘‘IT remarked also, that not onlyin the 
peasants’ fields, but also in mine, the corn 
always sprang up unequally, and this not 
only as regarded the length or shortness of 





the time in which it became visible, but al- 





* In an orticle copied from this paper, for which aver 


page 40 





so with respect to the strength and fullness 
lof the plant. Hitherto Ihad ascribed this 
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to inequality in the germinating power of 
the seeds, since seeds sown close together, 
and under precisely the same circumstan- 
ces, had brought forth very weak and power- 
ful plants. I thought also thatsome dis- 
ease had hindered the corn in its unfolding, 
or that it might have suffered from worms. 
Turning my attention to the point in conse- 
quence of what Burger said about it, I took 
up outof many fields plants of the rye and 
barley which showed this difference, and 
found, almost without exception, that all 
the strongly growing plants were covered 
with very little earth, and that the seeds of 
all the weak plants were from one and a 
halfto three inches from thesurface. Each 
had shot out many little roots, and at the 
same time with the opening of the seed- 
leaves the coronal knot had formed itself 
immediately above the soil; roots and sinal} 
shoots richly and strongly, and quite con- 
temporaneously, and in nearly like propor- 
tion, sprouted out; evenonthe same side 
where a crown (main 7?) root penetrated into 
the earth arose anew shoot. The broad 
fresh leaves promised to afford much nour- 
ishment to the plants from the atmosphere, 
and thereby to occasion a vigorous growth. 
How was it with regard to the more deeply 
sown seed? The little roots were few in 
number, and weakly; from the seed a small 
whitish pipe, from one to two inches in 
length, had sprung to the surface: the cor- 
onal knot formed itself on the surface, but 
with only a few meagre leaves, and one sol- 
itary ear alone expanded thereon.” 

From the above, it can be readily seen, 
that harrows in common use do not cover 
the seed to a uniform depth, but on the con- 
trary vary it from the slightest possible cov- 
‘ering to that of three or fourinches. If the 
‘health, vigor, and productiveness of the 
plant depend so much on the proper depth, 
we should suppose it of primary consequence 
jthat no expense be spared in constructing 
suitable harrows, and bringing the soiltoa 
| proper degree of pulverization and even- 
ness. —— 

Agave Americana.——At a late meeting of 
the New-York Horticultural Society, Mr. 
Saltus presented an Agave Americana and 
a specimen of the Hemp manufactured 
from it, accompanied by the following let- 
ter. 





Portau Prince, May Sd, 1831. 

Sin—Referring to my respects of the 20th 
ult. I have the pleasure now to forward you 
per brig Onslow, the plants you requested. 
| Kegs could not be procured, but I hope they 
will arrive equally safe as they are. 

The mode used for preparing this grass 
or hemp for market is very siinple—a piece 
of timber similar to that used by curriers in 
cleaning skins at a certain period of the 
\process of tanning, is arranged; the green 
leaves or shoots are placed on it, and with a 
piece of hard wood, formed something like 
a drawing knife, an end in each hand, the 
green and juicy substance is rubbed off; 
the white fibres remain and only require 
drying to be fit for sale. 

Should these roots get to hand in good 
order, I beg your acceptance of them, and 
am, very respectfully, your “a servant, 

H. PHELPS. 
N. Sautus, Esq. New York. 











If we did penance for our own sins, instead of 
castigating those of our neighbors, the world 
would improve faster. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
“If brush’d from Russian wilds, a cutting gale 
Rise not, and scatter from his hu —— 
The clammy mildew ; or, dry blowing, breathe 
Untimely frost,before whose baleful blast [shrinks 
The full-blown Spring through all her foliage 
Joyless and dead, a wide dejected waste. 
For oft, engendered by the hazy North, 
Myriads on myriads, insect armies warp 
Keen in the poisoned breeze ; and wasteful cut 
Through buds and bark, into the blackened core 
Their eager way. A feeble race, yet oft 
The sacred sons of Vengeance ; on whose course 
Corrosive famine waits and kills the year. 
To check this plague, the skilful farmer, chaff 
And blazing straw before his orchard, burns ; 
Til! all involved in smoke, the latent foe 
From every cranny suffocated falls : 
Or scatters o’er the blooms, the pungent dust 
Of pepper, fatal to the frosty tribe : 
Or, when the envenom’d leaf begins to curl 
With sprinkled water drowns them in their nest : 
Nor while they pick them up with busy bill 
The little trooping birds unwisely scares.” 

The foregoing extract from THompson gives a); 
very curious view ofthe notions prevalent in Brit- 
ain one century ago, in regard to insects. As the 
editor of the Genesee Fariner has visited that}, 
land and scrutinized its rural economy, perhaps he 
would be willing to say whether pepper! or || 
smoke! or water! is still employed for their ex-|| 
pulsion ? | 








_— 








Many observers, 


——‘‘ Whenthe envenom’d leaf begins to curl,” || 
| 





ascribe it to the irritation of insects; and indeed, 


benefit us ; and every principle of equity and emo- 
tion of benevolence ought to interfere in favour of 
many kinds which our sportsmen slaughter with- 
out mercy, and for no worthier a purpose than 
that of Esop’s boys who pelted the frogs in the 
pond. 


dren, in which shall be figured and described all 
our common Birds, with an account of their man- 
ners, migrations, food and usefulness ; to be enli- 
'vened by particular anecdotes of their affection 
\for their mates and for their young. 
‘a work not even the owls should be excluded, for 
though some species occasionally invade the hen- 
roost, others are free from the charge, and all 
greatly assist in diminishing the number of mice. || nately, and then placed them away ina \ arm 
The impressions that such a Book would make|}room, which we keep from freezing during 
on the tender mind would be durable, and by im-||the winter. On opening them in the spring 


evate and ennoble the character. 
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We are greatly in want of a Book for Chil- 





July 16, 183. 
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From the New-England Farmer. 
PRESERVATION OF SWEET POTATOES, 
PLES, SQUASHES, &c. 

; Mr. Fessen DEN—Many experiments ha 
ving been triedin the vicinity of Boston te 
preserve the sweet potato slips through the 
| Winter without success, I have thought the 
following observations may be acceptable ty 
some of your readers. | 

After digging my sweet potatoes last fall, 





AP 





From such’! 


I packed a quantity of the Slips down in 
‘barrel with waste cotton, as is obtained 4: 
|the cotton factories for making into coars; 
|paper and batting, (at two cts. per Ib.) with, 
(a layer of cotton and a laver of slips alter 





planting germs of mercy and kindness, would el- 


~ S 
6 mo. 8, 1831. 


FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
The following remarks on the subject oflightning 


rods, taken from an old paper, are well worth the 
attention of the farmers of Old Genesee. 


are at your service. NATH. SMITH. 

Gorham, June 20th, 1831. 

Lightning rods are generally made and 
put up by persons wholly unacquainted with 
the principles of electricity, and what is ne- 
cessary to constitute a safe conductor. I| 


gee age shall therefore, endeavor to give some di-| 4g 
they are often supported in this opinion by the!| rections for the information of those who) 


They || 


\I found a part of them very fresh ; but where 
ithey were too thick, they had created to, 
‘much dampness and rotted, I also packed 
| down two barrels of apples in the like man. 
|| ner, and found them in the spring much bet 
|ter preserved than any I ever before saw. | 
|am informed that the New Jersey Quaker: 
| preserve their potato slips in leaves. As the 
cultivation of the sweet potato is now beco 
‘ming so general in this quarter, I hope and 
‘trust there will be some mode discovered to 
keep the seed, without having to get them 
from New Jersey every spring. And I fee! 
confident the one given above will be suc- 
cessful. Iam alsoinclined to think, tha: 
ground plaster, as was mentioned in you 
th number, will answer this purpose. 

I believe itis not so generally known as it 





> Pr cs , » - ‘ “J y gk . "= ; } a? 4 > < ; . © , a) . 
presence of such depredators, who take shelter in! are unacquainted with the subject, and have ought to be, how to keep winter squashes, al 


its eavities; yet it appears in most if not in all, 
cases that the wrinkling of the leaf is caused by | 
frost, which ruptures the sap vessels. After the! 
snow which occurred on the ninth of last month, 
the leaves of the peach trees assumed a singular, 
fungus-like appearance, and many are now drop- | 


ping from the trees ;* but I observe that such as ly connected by screwing the end of one 


ps » : _ . : 
| part into the end of another. _ There should | cord, perfectly sound, which grew in 1829. 
be five or more points, one in the centre, | 


have since grown on the saine branches, are quite 
smooth and healthy. 

That this damage has not been caused by in-| 
sects, I infer 

Ist. From the change being 30 sudden and gen- 
eral, and so unlike the progressive works of the| 
insects of our country. 

2d. From the comparatively small number of | 
insects that can be found among the leaves even 
by microscopic inspection. 

3d. From the smooth and healthy leaves which 
have since protruded from the branches. Wel 
could not expect this immediate recovery from) 
trees over-run with insects, for where these obtain 
ull possession, things generally go on from bad 
to worse. 

We may remark that the young peach when 
encased in the caly2z, is hardier than the leaves.— 
Sometimes the wild plum however,assumes a fun- 
gus form, nc very dissimilar to the leaves of the 
peach, 


To our horticulturists I would recommend the 
example of the British farmer in treating with 
kindness “the little troooping birds.” On the 
sound policy of this course of proceeding, much 
might be said. There are but comparatively few 
species of birds that damage us as much as they 








* All these have since dropped, and onr trees have an 


“it can be done, instead of linking, it 
| be smoothly welded together; but when by | were taken from the vines. An 
|| reason of its length or otherwise,it is inconve- | 
nient to weld the whole rod, let it be smooth- | 


jevated at least six feet above the highest 


‘els of wet charcoal 
‘with earth will probably retain dampness 


The rod 
east three 
when 
should 


not the means of information. 
should be made of round iron, at 1 
quarters of an inch in diameter, and 


perpendicular, and the others oblique. They 
should be filed to a sharp slender point, and 
tipped with silver. The points should be el- 


part of the building. The bottom of the 
rod should go intothe earth six or seven feet 
and terminate in a bed of two or three bush- 
The wet coal covered 


7 


longer than any other substance. A _ con- 
ductor constructed and putup agreeably to 


the above directions, will perfectly secure) 


‘a building for twenty feet on every side.— 
When a building is more than 40 feet long, 
for perfect security there should be two or 
‘more rods, calculating one rod for every 
forty feet. The whole expense of one rod 
for a two story building, including the sil- 
| vering the points, will not exceed $10. 





SILK WORMS 


famil y, and appears equal to imported, 





buy sparingly at market; better far than afl th 





enty¢ new and smooth fovage. 6 mo. 25, 183P. 





Flyttaps in creafion. 


Are raising on Scotland neck, N. C.; the silk 
. . ° ! 
is reeled and twisted by the inmates of a genteel 


Furs. The best remedy against being plagu- 
ed and pestered with the common House Fly is, 
to close your rooms from June to October,—and 


7 


most any length of time wanted ; you have 
only to hang them up in a warm dry room, 
iif have them now perfectly fresh, and thei: 
flavor as good, or better than when they 
v room where 
they will keep dry and warm through thi 
|| Winter, will preserve them. One may be 
‘seen in Mr. Shepherd’s bar room at Con- 


and many of last year’s growth. I will also 
‘call your attention, Mr. Fessenden, to the 
'mode of cultivating early potatoes in Den- 
\bighshire, Eng. found in Loudon’s Garden- 
er’s Magazine, vol. ii. pp. 171, and pp. 317: 
and I for one should be glad if you will giv: 
the substance of those two articles, in the 
‘New England Farmer, at your leisure, as 
‘the Magazine is in the Hort. Society’s Li 


| brary, you can refer to it at leisure. , 
Yours, &c. ED. CURTIS. 
Pepperell, June 21, 1841. 





| 
| 





| 
1 From the New-Eng!land Farmer. 
| CHAMPAIGN CURRANT WINE. 

| Mr. Fessenpen—Agreeably to request, 
\L have the pleasure to hand you the details 
of my process for making currant wine. 
Ingredients for 30 gallons of wine. 
Three bushels or 150 pounds of currants. 

| Seventy-five pounds of white Havanna 0! 
__ dry Brazil sugar. - 
Three pints of white French brandy, wit! 

sufficient pure soft water. 

Gather the fruit in dry weather, when ra 
ther under than over ripe—mash them 
break every berry, but not bruise the stems 
—add a portion of the water, and after stir 
ring well,turn the mass on to a strainer ae 
a grain riddle or cheese basket, rubbing 4? 
pressing gently with the hands ;~-by repea™ 
ing the operation a few times, all the vino® 


} 
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and saccharine matter will be extracted,and | may continue a century, but the superiority 
much of the pulp kept back, which occasions | of the fruit will amply pay for the renewal. 
not only too great a degree of fermentation, | The white currant wine, for which the 
hut diminishes the quantity of wine by the | Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
lees it forms—-saving much trouble in ome Society awarded me the first premiuin a few 
yarison to the usual practice of squeezing | years ago, had remained in the cask I be- 
ind wringing through a strainer, by the fair | lieve two years; showed no briskness, but 


} 
i 


wands of the willing females to whom the 
auty is commonly assigned—-which not only 


|was highly vinous and full sweet. The 
| white wine I have made to imitate Cham- 
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———— 


! 

|low color before the flowering fully takes 
| place; under such circumstances, it will of- 
| ten be the most advisable practice to mow as 
soon as the weather will possibly admit ; for 
|| if this be neglected there is great danger of 
Its rotting, or at any rate of its acquiring a 
disagreeable flavor, and becoming of little 
value. Where grass is very tall, as is often 
the case in moist meadows, it is liable to 





forces through nearly all the pulp and many |paign, has been drunk by competent judges} fall down and lodge, by which the same ef- 

seeds, but extracts a crude acid from the! for very good imported trom France. Ihave) fects are produced. 

stems, that is any thing but vinous. ‘The su-| made a very palatable dinner wine from the|| The same writer under the head Clover, 

var should be put into a tub or other open ‘Champaign currant, that has been taken for! observes that ‘The making of herbage 
|Sauterne, a favorite French wine,—and| crops from hay is a process somewhat dif- 

from the red currant, wine, equal to that of)! ferent from that of making hay from natu- 


vessel with the brandy : and the liquor strai- 
ned on to it. When the sugar is dissolved, 
strain the whole through a fine hair cloth or 
sieve into a strong sweet cask of thirty-two 
‘o thirty-four gallons, and fill up to within 
‘wo to four gallons, which leaves sufficient 


late years introduced as French Mederia, 
‘such as we often find in Hotels and Steam- 
boat. with the term French sunk, and the 
‘Maderia price raised. In producing such 


\tal grasses. All the herbage tribe ought to 
\ be mown before the seed is formed and in- 
|| deed before the plants have fully blossomed, 
that the full juice and nourishment of the 


room for the fermentation to proceed ; and wine, it is necessary to give air for a short) plant may be retained in the hay. By the 
lrive in the bung so that no air can enter or f time to increase the fermentation and de- || adoption of this system, the hay is cut in bet- 


“ye : g » 
gas escape. 


‘prive it of a great portion ofthe sweetness. 
1 g p 


It is desirable that all parts of the process | When closing a communication much longer 
should go on at the same time, and be fin- | than you may perhaps wish, L_ must remark) strength of the plant lodged in the seed, 
ished with all possible despatch—-observing | that it will be in vain to attempt the manu- which is often lost. The great advantage of 
the same neatness as in a well managed dai- facture of wine upona large scale either | converting under ripe herbage and grass in- 


ry. The sooner the wine is bottled after it 
is perfectly fine, the more briskness it will 
exhibit. The maxim “ the better the sugar, 
the better the wine,” I have found by expe- 
rience to be correct, and I am inclined to 
believe, that double refined loaf sugar, said 
to be an indispensable ingredient for the 


manufacture of Champaign in France, | 
would produce a wine as much superior as | 


to compensate for the extra expense. I be- 
tieve three Ibs. of sugar to a gallon is the 
‘ommon recipe—but no doubt brown moist 
sugar is in general use. I consider two and 
a half Ibs. of dry white amply sufficient (e- 
ven dispensing with the brandy) for such 
fruit as | have cultivated. That for white 
wine or Champaign, not being very com- 
mon, a description may not be amiss. It is 
‘alled the Champaign currant, and is a good 
vearer, the fruit rather inclines to an oval, 


from the grape or any other fruit, unless the 
operation is promoted with a deep cellar or 
vault where an equal and cool temperature 
can be preserved. With particular esteem, 
\[ remain very cordially yours, 

SAMUEL W. POMEROY. 
Boston, 4th July, 1&30. 








From the New-England Farmer, 
HAY MAKING. 


| If a mowing lot is to be cut twice ina sea- 
“son, the first crop ought to be mowed earli- 
‘er than where it is cut but once, in order that 
the roots may recover immediately, and be 
ready for vegetation afresh. Where the 
grass is cut later, the vegetation of the roots 
‘stops for some time. The grass, however, 
which is thus cut early will not be so heavy 
‘asthat which is cut later, as it will shrink 
‘after cutting; but the roots will not be so 





|ter season, it can be more easily secured, 


| 


and is much more valuable. Nor is the 


to hay is now beginning to be known. 


| There is much more saccharine matter in it 


“ng aad 
|and it is consequently more nutritious. A 


crop of clover or sainfoin, when cut in the 
jearly part of the season, may be ten per 
cent lighter than when it is fully ripe; but 
ithe loss is amply counterbalanced, by obtai- 
'| ning an earlier, a more valuable, and more 


|| nutritious article; while the next crop will 


| proportionably be more heavy. The hay from 
old herbage will carry on stock, but it is on- 


ly hay from young herbage that will fatten 


‘them. When the stems of clover become 
|hard and sapless, by being allowed to bring 
\their seeds towards maturity they are of lit- 
|tle more value as provender, than an equal 
quantity of the finer sort of straw of corn.’ 
The mode of making clover hay, and that 
‘of all herbage plants, as practised by the best 
| farmers, is as follows. ‘The herbage is cut 








f an amber tint, and much sweeter,but not |much exhausted, and will afford a larger! as close to the ground and in as uniform and 
so large as the white Dutch. To its posses- crop the nexttime of cutting, or the next|| perfect a manner as it is possible to accom- 
sing amore vinous substance, particular at- ||summer if mowed but once in a season.—|| plish, by the scythe kept constantly sharp. 
iention to observe the process as above, and |! Loudon says in the cutting of grass crops,||The surface having been in the preceding 


management of the plants, I attribute the | for the purpose of being made into hay, it is 
superior qu ality of the liquor to any facti- || necessary that they be in the most suitable 


}spring freed from stones and well rolled, 


'|the stubble after the mower ought to be as 


tious wine I ever tasted. When preparing | states of growth and maturity, for affording ||short and smooth as a well shaven grass lawn. 


my vineyard at Brighton some twenty years 


| the best and most nutritious fodder. With 


|| That part of the stems left by the scythe is 


since, I was careful to rub off all the buds of | this view they should neither be cut at too | not only lost, but the after growth is neither 


the cuttings that were put under ground,and 
six Or eght inches above, which effectually 
prevents suckers, and affords a free circula- 
tion of air around the bottom. Three buds 
only were permitted to shoot, which the next 
season were shortened to four, and after- 
wards pruned so as to resemble a tree shaped 
like a wine glass. ‘They were planted in 
rows four feet apart, and five feet from plant 
to plant, in quincunx order,that is, they stand 
opposite only in every other row, which give 
to each tree an atmosphere of about six feet, 
—when the fruit was filling the young shoots 
Were topped four or six buds. By such ma- 
hagement nearly all the force of vegetation 
is directed to the fruit—enriching and in- 
creasing the size so much, that I was often 
applied to by Market Gardeners for cuttings 
of my red currants, as a new and superior 
variety ; and it was with difficulty I could 
convinge them they were the same kind they 
cultivated. It should be kept in mind that 
plants treated in this manner will not last 
more than 20 years generally—-though if 
Pernmittéd fo send up suckers every year they 


‘as in the former case there will be conside- 
‘rable loss in the drying from the produce 
being in so soft and green a condition, and 
:in the latter from a large proportion of the 
nourishing properties being expended.— 
‘Grass when mown before it comes in full 
flower, while the rich saccharine juice is in 
‘part retained at the joints of the flower 
istems, is in the most proper condition for be- 
‘ing cut down, as at that period it must con- 
‘tain the the largest proportion of nutritious 
materials but which then begin to be absor- 
‘bed, and taken up in proportion as the flow- 
‘ers expand and the seed ripens, so as to con- 
stitute the meal or starch of the seed lobes, 
and is either dispersed upon the land or fed 
upon by birds; the grass stems with their 
leaves being left in a similar situation to 
that of the straw of ripened grain. But 
there are other circumstances, besides those 
of ripeness, to be attended to in determining 
the period of cutting crops of grass, as in 
— cases, when they are thick upon the 

ground, the bottom parts berome of a yel- 








early a period, nor suffered to stand too long ;| 


|so Vigorous nor so weighty, as when the first 
cutting is taken as low as possible. 

‘As soon as the swath or row is thorough- 
ly dry above, it is gently turned over (not 
tedded or scattered) without breaking it, 
sometimes this is done by the hand or by a 
small fork ; and some farmers are so anx- 
ious to prevent the swath from being broken, 
that they will not permit the use of the rake 
shaft. ‘The grass, when turned over in the 
morning of a dry day is put into cocks in the 
afternoon. It impossible to lay down any 
rules for the management of hay after it is 
put into cocks; one thing is always atten- 
ded to, not to shake out, or scatter or ex- 
pose the hay oftener than is necessary for 
its preservation.’ 





Banyan.—The branches of this tree.ben- 
ding to the ground,take root and put forth 
new trees. One has been described, the 
largest trunks of which amounted to 350 in 








7000 persons. Its fruit (the Indian fig) 
would supply the same number with food.. 


| 7000 and the shade of which covered 
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From the New-England Farmer. 
AMERICAN TURNIP BUTTERFLY. 

In Europe there are several species of 
butterfly, appropriated to the cruciferous or 
oleraceous plants, such as the cabbage, cau- 
liflower, rape, turnip, mustard, &e., whence! 
they are called brassicaires* by the French. | 
Their caterpillars feed upon the leaves of 
these vegetables, and sometimes do consider-| 
able injury to them. ‘The prevailing colour 
of the butterflies is white, and that of the 
caterpillars green. 

Several years since I obtained, in North-| 
ampton, a white butterfly, which appeared 
to be allied to the European insects above, 
mentioned. Doct. Charles Pickering d:s-| 
covered one, prreviously, near the White) 
Mountains, New Hampshire ; and a chrysa-| 
lis was brought to me, by a friend, from) 
Keene, in the same state, in the winter of 
1827. Ihave since received, through the) 
attentions of the Rev. L. W. Leonard, sev-| 
eral of the chrysalids and eggs, and some) 
interesting observations on the economy of, 





June, the butterfly burst its pupa case, and 
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or pupa sustained by its tail and the trans- 
verse loop. In eleven days, on the 29th of 


extricated itself. ‘The wings are white, a 
little dusky at base, and the posterior ones 
have dusky veins beneath. The butterflies 
disclosed in summer *“ deposit their eggs 
from the middle to the end of August.” — 
The pup of this second brood survive the 
winter, and do not produce butterflies till the 
ensuing spring. Mr. Leonard informed me 
that the pup are found under rails, the ed- 
ges of stoves, and in other sheltered situa- 
tions in gardens and fields; and suggests 
that it would be well to leave, in the places 





July 16, 1831. 


Se 


getable nutriment. Whatever is productive 
of these effects, may correctly be called me. 
nure; and in proportion, as these material: 
abound, to a certain degree, is the fertility 
of the soil. 
It has been discovered, that, such bein 
the vegetable economy, plants are incapable 
of absorbing solid substances, however jy}- 





nutely divided. This fact alone would con. 
‘fute the theory of Tull and others of his 
iday, that earthy matter is the true vegetable 
\nutriment ; and that manure is only useful 
‘in mechanically pulverizing the soil. To 
produce this necessary state of solution o; 
animal and vegetable substances, is the 





infested by the caterpillars, boards a little 
elevated from the ground, which offer a 
tempting shelter for the pupe, and render it 
easy for the farmer to obtain and destroy 
them. 

Mr. Leonard noticed the white butterfly 
in all the towns in the vicinity of the Mo- 


burg, Athol, Winchendon, Templeton, and 
Petersham, Mass. 


nadnoc Mountains,and also in Ashby,F itch- 


That it may, eventually, 


|principal use of fermentation. 

|| As the earth unmixed with these ingredi- 
| ents is perfectly sterile, it is a wise provision 
lof the Author of Nature, that the vegetable 
|| growth of one year may become vegetable 
| food for the succeeding. But the product: 
of cultivated land, are removed forthe sus- 
\tenance of man and animals. It, therefore. 
panpones on the good management of the far. 
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the caterpillars, which are found abundant- 
ly on the turnip, cabbage, and radish, in the 
vicinity of the Monadnoc inountains, N. H.. 
and in the northern part of Worcester coun-| 
ty, Massachusetts. Having been so fortu-) 
nate as to raise the perfect insect from the| 
egg, I am now enabled to furnish a history) 
of this species, which threatens to become, 
injurious to the cultivator. | 

There are two broods in aseason. About, 
the last of May and the beginning of June! 
the white butterfly is seen fluttering over the 
plantations of cabbages, and the turnip, and 
radish beds, but ‘‘ seems to prefer the tur-/) 
nip leaf for the place of depositing her eggs. | 








She alights upon the upper side of the edge! aided by late chemical discoveries has exci- 
of the leaf, bends her abdomen, and fastens |ted that interest in the subject, which its im- 
‘The eggs are) portance merits. 
not laid near each other, and but seldom|it should have been left to the present age|; Manure. 


the egg, on its end, under it. 


||\mer, whether he restores a sufficient substi 


extend itself still further is to be apprehen-| tute for what he has taken from his farm, tc 
ded, unless means are used to check its in-| continue its fertility. 

crease. 
a solitary one in Northampton, but I have 
not heard whether it has become common in 
Hampshire county. 


It was in May, 1826, that I found|| Every farmer does not correctly appreci- 
jate the influence, which a proper manage. 
patie and application of manure have on 
T. W. HARRIS. | his crops. a arise inconsistencies, and 
Milton, Mass. June 30, 1829. | 


'a want of system in his husbandry. He fen- 
ESSAY ON MANURES, 





ces in his fields, and carefully secures hi: 
crops; but while his cattle are consuming 


Presented to the Cheshire, N. H. Agricultu~|\them in the winter, they are permitted t 


ral Society, in 1823, by Luxe Howe, || drop their dung in the road, and by the side 

Esq., for which a premium was awarded by | of streams, to be washed from his farm.— 

said Society. ] Like a severe task master he makes the sam: 

The increasing attention to agriculture, |\evactions of his fields, without supplying 
them with the means of performing their aa- 

nual task. 

The farm yard is the greatest source o' 


It is indeed singular, that| 
On its situation and construction 


more than three or four under the same/|tomake some of the greatest improvements, Will depend considerably the quantity, whic! 


leaf.”+ Thee 


o 
=) 


g is nearly pear-shaped, lon-|in the first occupation of man, the cultiva-|| Will be made and preserved. These objeci: 


gitudinally ribbed, and about one-fifteenth||tion of the soil. This fact is an evidence,|, require, that the yard should not be too ex 
of aninch in length. ‘“ Eggs kept in the|of the favorable influence of science on ‘tensive, be raised at the borders, and have « 


house were hatched in seven days, a some-|| 
what longer time was necessary for those| 
hatched in the open air.” ‘The caterpillars| 
or larve, which I reared from eggs hatched! 
on the 27th of May, arrived at their full size’ 
in 21 days, when they were one inch and a 
quarter in length. Being of a pale green 


color they were not readily distinguished} 


from the ribs of the leaves, beneath which| 
they reside. They do not devour the leaf; 
at its edge,but commence, indiscriminately, | 
upon any part of its inferior surface,through| 
which they eat irregular holes. On the 17th: 
of June, one of my caterpillars ceased eat-| 
ing, and spun, from its mouth, a little web) 
of silk on the glass under which it was con-| 
fined ; in this web it attached the minute! 
claws which arm the pair of feet at its hin- 
der extremity ; then bent the head on one 
side, and fixed, on the glass nearly under 
the middle of the body, a silken filament, 
which it carried across the back and secured 
on the other side: this operation was repea- 
ted till a thread of sufficient thickness was 
produced to form a loop in which the ante- 





practical husbandry. | good and firm bottom. A learned and ven- 
Had Virgil united with his powers of po- || erable writer, in the N. H. Patriot, over the 
etry a knowledge of chemistry, his Georgics || signature of ** Cincinnatus,” and the first 
would not only have kindled in his country -|| number of the N. H. Agricultural Reposito- 
men a love of agriculture, but have intro-|| ty ave both given very particular and judi 
duced that train of correct information on || cious directions, for the construction of bara 
the subject, which would have continued to | yards; which ought to be observed by every 
progress, while science itself slumbered. It||farmer.* After these precautions,there wil! 
would not then perhaps, have been said,that| be at times overflowings which will carry 
at the expiration of the 18th century, agri- from the yard a portion of the most nut: 
culture was in no higher state of improve- tious manure. This would require, tha! 
ment, than during the days of Virgil and} these overflowings be received by land,whicli 
Cincinnatus. may be benefitted thereby. But if circum: 
Every farmer should have, at least some /jStances will not permit this, an excavation 0¢ 
general principles, to govern him in the cul-||4 cistern, might be made, at the lowest patt, 
tivation of his farm. Mere matter of fact either just without or within the yard. 
knowledge, though very useful, is too limited ||__ Sir John Sinclair says “the more opulen' 
for the various circumstances and changes|| Flemish) farmers pave,or line with bricks,the 
of husbandry. He need not have a minute || receptacles of their dung, which is kept con- 
knowledge of chemistry, but should possess || stantly plunged in liquid matter. The f 
that general information of those principles|| brous parts of vegetables are, in this man- 
which have a near relation to all his opera-||mer, completely decomposed, and four tons 
tions. of such manure will go as far as five collec: 
The main points of inquiry in the art of|\ted and kept with less precaution. As mos' 
agriculture, are how to give fertility to weak || farmers will not be at the expense of Jining 





rior part of the body was suspended. On, 
the next day the skin, near the head, was, 
rent, by the exertions of the caterpillar, and| 
was gradually cast off, leaving the chrysalis 





* From Brassica, 
turnip. rape, &c, 


Municated by Mr. Leonard. 


the generic name of the cabbage, 


t The observations,within inverted commes, tere com- 


and sterile soils, and to renovate such as are 
worn out by frequent cropping,with the least 
expense, These objects are, principally, 
effected by the due application of animal 
and vegetable substances, in the state of de- 
composition; and of those articles, which 








promote this state in these materials in the 








soil, and are themselves convertible into ve- 


these receptacles, they should furnish them 
abundantly with absorbing putrescent m@- 
terials ; or carry out the liquid matter 1 
casks, or hogsheads soon after it is collect- 


— 





* We have not seen those directions. We do not doub! 
however, of their utility. The directions given b 


Buel, Esq. of Albany, published in the New Eng anc 


Farmer, vol. iv. page 402 appear to us to be the best fot 
Ameriean farmers, which we havoseen.—F4. ' 
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ed ; and scatter it oa grass land as atop dres- |}warm, less error prevails in constructing 
sing, or on fields before sowing. No ma- |itheir stables. More litter is incorporated 
nure exceeds this in richness, consisting of with their dung, which gives to it an addi- 
yrine and the soluble parts of vegetables, ||tional absorbing quality. 


es, dung, urine. &c. But the apple seeds 
germinate on the heap, and would grow 
thrifty if earthy matter were mixed with the 
pomace. It might be made into valuable 


more or less diluted ; which from their sa-|/ But a great error prevails in the manage-||manure by incorporating it with compost 
line impregnation, greatly promote the ab- ||ment of this dung, in permitting it to remain|| materials, or, which perhaps would be bet- 
sorption of moisture in the soil. too long in heaps beside the stalls. In this 


ter, it might be thrown into the hog-yard.— 
As putrefactive fermentation takes place 
slowly in pomace, lime or ashes should al- 
|ways be added to it, when put into acom- 
post heap. 

The dung of fowls isarich manure. For 
its fermentable qualities, it is used by tan- 
ners in the preparation of hides in the pro- 
cess of tanning. It is therefore a valuable 
addition to coarse and unfermentable ma- 
nure. While the farmer pays proper re- 
gard to cleanliness in his barns, he should 
not be unmindful of economy. 

This principle would apply to the neces- 
sary. Nigkt-soil, both for convenience and 
preparation for manure, should be mixed 
with other substances. The Chinese, whose 
economy is said to extend to the saving of 
the hair shorn from the head, and the pa- 
ring of their nails, mix marl with it, and 
when properly dried, it is a merchantable 
article with them. Frequent applications 
of a small quantity of lime, will prevent the 
unpleasant effluvia. 

It should be carried out at least in the 
spring and fall, and mixed with other ma- 
nure or earth. 

(Concluded next week.] 


In the winter, straw, buts of corn, litter, |/situation,excessive fermentation takes place, 
&c. will collect in the yard, somewhat injand it becomes scorched, or what is called 
vroportion as the farmer has been diligent jin the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, fire fanged, 
m making manure for preceding crops of ||the greatest obstacle to the rotting of dung, 
srain and hay. No industrious farmer will that can be experienced. But the greatest 
neglect to cart into his yard, in the fall and ||loss is not from this charred state, but from 
spring, mould, mud, sods, &c. taken from the gaseous escape of the fertilizing parti- 
the sides of the road, cavities, and low |jcles. 
srounds, on his farm. A quantity of these || It thus loses perhaps one half its value.— 
will be required after the yard is cleared in The farmer has it in his power, to prevent’ 
the fall, as a sort of ground work of accu- ||this loss, but with little trouble; by spread- | 
nulating materials; and, in the spring, a|jing iton the yard with the more moist and | 
similar quantity shall be wanted for the same || less fermentable dung of the cattle. He will, 
urpose, if it be thought expedient to use thus improve the quality of both. At large’ 
the manure collected in the preceding fall || stables, where horses only are kept, the dung) 
ind winter ; otherwise for a covering to de- || Should be often removed, or the heaps en-| 
‘end the manure from evaporation, and the |/¢losed in a yard for swine. The hog-stye' 
-corching of the sun. Late in the summer | with a yard, is a prolific source of manure. | 
‘hese materials should be well mixed by the j{t is the observing and industrious farmer's. 
»lough, which would equalize the fermenta- ||manure fuctory, in which his busy lobourers’ 
tion, and much improve the whole. But |/will earn their bread, if supplied with the | 
‘his should not be done unless another cov- ||Taw materials. -In estimating his profits from | 
ring can soon be afforded, as the loss from || the swine, he will add to their amount of 
she escape of elastic fluids, would be great- |/pork the labour they perform in furnishing 
or than the benefits resulting from the oper- {manure from the farm. Much that is put, 
ation. When the manure is thinly spread |/into the yard, will require more moisture’ 
at the outer edges of the yard, it may be than the natural soil, in some situations will | 
well, during summer months, to scrape it afford. The sink by proper duct, when | ; 
towards the center or thicker parts. situations permit, would supply the requisite | I"1nz Apricors—A friend of ours has a 

As the quantity and richness of the ma-/|/ quantity of water, and much richness to the | fine apricot tree now in full fruit, which de- 
ure, depend much on its mixture with the |) Manure. If the sink water is not wanted, || Serves a special notice. It is called For- 
‘xcrements of the cattle; no farmer, atten-| Or cannot be used for this purpose, it should |syth’s orange apricot, and is a most beauti- 
‘ive to his interest, will suffer them while fed 1 be conveyed to the kitchen garden. Ir | ful, as wellas excellent variety. The fruit 
trom the barn to go at large, or out of the! would sufficiently enrich ground enough, to||is as large as a moderate sized peach, meas- 
card for water. By confining the cattle to} produce the garden vegetables for the fami-| uring from six to seven inches in circuinfer- 
ne yard at such seasons, he would save e-||Iy. When the subsoil of the hog yard is||ence, and of a rich orange color. The ap- 
ough in two years, in ordinary circumstan- |; not hard clay or gravel, some provident far- || pearance of the tree at this time ts rich be- 
es,to procure water for them by acqueducts, || mers lay a flooring of timber or stone. Into yond description. The proprietor has po- 
i Well and pump. | this yard he will first haul a quantity of loam, | litely tendered to us buds or grafts at the 

Few farmers correctly estimate the value || sods, &c. After these straw, cobs, brakes, | proper seasons for any of our friends. The 
if urine as amanure. To preserve the cat-||briars, garden weeds, Canada thistles, and tree was obtained from the nursery of Mr. 
tle dry, they make holes through the floor of || field vines, particularly those of the po- | James Wilkes of this city, who always keeps 
the leantos, to drain off the ‘liquid excre- | tato, will be thrown in, at their proper sea-| a good supply of these and other fruit trees. 
ents. Noone will question the impor-| son. The potato vines should be thrown in-|| Since the above was written, we have been 
ince of keeping cattle dry ;—but this may |}to heaps, when they are pulled, to be carted } presented with an apricot from another tree, 
ve effected without so great a sacrifice. Per-||to the manure yard, when they are prepared || growing in this city, of the same kind and 
aps the best constructed leantos are those|/forthem. Thistles and other weeds should || fully equal tothe above. The tree was ob- 
Which have cellars under them, into which || be gathered before they become seeded, as|| tained from the nursery of Mr. John Willis, 
re thrown dung, litter, &c. He e nothing|| their seeds are not destroyed by slight fer- | of Oxford, Eastern Shore of Maryland.— 
‘lost, but with a moderate degree of heat,|) mentation. As green succulent seeds read- || While such fine fruit can be so easily raised, 
indue fermentation is prevented ; and the |/Uy ferment, occasional additions of absorb-//it is astonishing that the contemptible things 
manure is not bleached by rains, nor carried ||ing materials should be added to retain their} called apricots and hawked about the city at 









































‘ould be a good improvement to construct | deleterious qualities may do no harm to the 


. 7 74/29,64| ne do 
‘he floors impervious to the urine, and suffi-|/soil. The pomace contains a considerable 


72120,58 ¢ | rain f 3-10 thun. ehr 


way by evaporation. Where the situation | volatile and soluble parts. this time,are not made to give place to them. 
\ill not admit of this plan, some provident|| These may in part be furnished from scra- || American Farmer. 
‘armers raise the floors, and throw beneath//pings around the house and gands fh, WH ——_]|[=[__—_—_—_EVE——— 
them los piven sete fnld shoes “hair. 9: d f , 5.” Thus METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 

em loam and some absorbent materials, ||old shoes, “ hair, rags and feathers. yr the week ending July 9, 1831 
“hich will receive and retain the liquid mat-||two objects will be gained, cleanliness and _ for the week ending July 9, 1831. 

j . is ; iver mi2is/oS 1/2 |Face ofthe 

er, that may escape through the cracks and |jsubstantial profit. It is an almost universal |) 2) 2) |= = > ok | csalideet 
‘issures. But, as the situation in one case, ||practice with our farmers, to cart their pom-|/5/—/& |= & EN fs een aeeewaiide 
and negligence or want of time in the other, jace to some spot by the side of the road, |\3 jmja4j29,e5; w fair 
hay prevent ei i i in for years where its supposed E [79}29,76| ¢ o 

\y prevent either from being adopted, it ||there to remain for years where pp ale lei e x 

M 


ao 








ently descending to carry it from the cat-||quantity of saccharine matter, notwithstand- || , siesise ea jy eo ” 
ic. By these means they would be kept||ing the operations of the millon it. This E/6629,46 ne| fair shre 1-10 

ty and warm, and the dung thrown from|lis a rich food of plants, and a constituent of ||/7 - selan'os af ° | 

‘ie leantos would be of a superior quality.|/most vegetables. By fermentation, it pro-|/ |y3)95'99'50) do 

Hut such manure contains so much soluble duces acetous acid; so do other vegetable . 72) 29,35 10 ito chen. srh south 

niatter that it is peculiarly exposed to loss, if|| substances in greater or less proportion. oi. 54/2960) w | fair % 








‘indows. This might be prevented by buil- increases its value. It is said as an evidence | Sant rae of anartanias alee iho suvntee. 
‘ing cheap sheds over the heap. Owing to||against its use, that it destroys vegetation | show that time to give a ncarer mean average Of the 
“he great care, that horses be kept clean and |! where it lies. So do less quantities of ash-| 











relative heat of a day than any other trme. 
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224 THE GENESEE FARMER July 16, 1831. 
Hints to People of Moderate Fortune.—)\ture is human nature, and a wife is never|| Dr. W. expended in time and money, more thar: 
The prevailing evil of the present day is ex- |) better beloved, because she teazes for mo-|| $1000, in order to get the first law passed. 
travagance. I know very well that the old/|| ney. Thus it will be seen that Dr. Noah Webster is 
are too prone to preach about modern de-| THE INDIANS. the father of American spelling book makers—o; 


veneracy, whether they have cause or not | is : + OF . ll 
but ek as we may nA the sage advice of| A writer inthe Connecticut Mirror, gives the copy rights, and their extension—1b, 


our fathers, it is too plain that our present| following estimate of the numbers of the Indians, IMPROVED STORES. 
expensive habits are productive of much | within the following States :— 























| . ° go oa 
domestic unhappiness, and injurious to pub-|) Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode-Island and = - . = ves ie a m ~— “York; thas 
lic prosperity. Our wealthy people copy all) Virginia, 2.500! 18,@ Boor Upon an inclined pian, rising gradually 
ihe toolish and extravagant caprices of Eu-| New-York and Pensylvania, ~'500 from front to rear. This makes a most gorgeous 
yopean fashion, without considering that we. deans Cae Celie 9 400 display, to the passer-by. An improvement mig); 
have not their laws of inheritance among, "7 * 800 easily be made upon this plane; the whole fyop; 
us,—and that our frequent changes of poli-| eeng, hi 3 000 of the store should rest on two door posts ; let th. 
cy render ee hd y a yee pn saan ones, 90. 000 windows compose all the remaining part of th, 
then in the ord world, es eee a ‘ front—then have the shelves, drawers, and sid, 
to the rich I would speak. They have an}} Mississippi, 24,000 shove, dt Gaal n.d Gini bie te satay 
undoubted right to spend their thousands as|| Louisiana, Indiana, Mlinois, and Mis- ition 612 - 15 each ‘ = he . pose 
they please; and if they spend them ridicu-| souri, 17,000 cs ns of tor 19 each; then costruct rollers un 
lously itis consoling to reflect that they) | der the floor ; when the whole sides could be re 
must, in some way or other, benefit the 85,000 moved into the street in a few minutes in case o: 
’ 


poorer classes. People of moderate for- fire. —Jb. 


tunes have likewise an unquestioned right|| Some of the number estimated for New-York , AN ( . 
to dispose of their hundreds as they please || have removed to Green Bay: and great numbers EU ROPEAN CITIES. 

but I would ask is it wise to risk your happi- || located in the state of Mississippi have already, or | Lonpow, is 10 miles long on the Thames, troy 
ness in a foolish attempt to keep up with the | are now about pulling up stakes and removing to|) cast to west, and 6; broad from north to south, anc 
opulent ? Of what use is the effort which|| the west side of the river Mississippi. || 50 miles in circumference. Population 1,500,000, 











_ takes so much of your time, and all of your) ‘There are within the United States and Terri-| {t contains 


‘ q tT, . - i} ie . ~ ~ J 
regan ' hem 3 any pares change ' tories, east of the Rocky Mountains, 57 ) 70 Squares, 
air afew yearly||, . Pa Pe sion 
Sieitieate oe . ill find y ar nine “on wed | tribes, contaming 236,000 | 800 Streets, 
3 - U . , , - X aT - < 2 | eet a cd P i ie d 
exceeded your income—thus the foundation | West of the Rocky Mountains, eeaeed | 174000 Houses, 
of an accunulating debt will be laid, and | . papa 146 Churches, 
your family will have formed habits but} tochester Daily Adv.) 316,000 | 82 Chapels of Ease, 


ee 


16 Roman Catholic Chapel: 
6 Jewish Synagogues, 
7 Quaker’s Chapels, 
163 Dissenter’s Chapels 


poorly calculated to save you from the WELL DONE. BAY STATE. 
threatened ruin. Not one valuable friend) 


rs - 7 ‘aur maane || Lassachusetts is determined not to be behind 
will be gained by living beyond your means, i ieee a ia ces* tlh den aad 
ind old age will be left to comparative, if, “© Mellgerice o Age. — eee 


not to utter poverty. sion, they passed laws establishing MT 

: . ‘ ‘ . ss ; reatres, 

There is nothing in which the extrava- | 6 Insurance Companies, i 4 Medical Coll 
: > . ° | » *t TPS 

zance of the present day strikes me so for- 3 Banking Companies, | Deccan 
cibly as the manner in which our young 1 Steam Boat Company, ! 33 Hospitals, 
‘ ool ue a. aR SE 3 : sb | 72 Banks. 
people of moderate fortune furnish thei 1 Canal Company, (Sprinetield i 72 Banks 


iouses. 
A few weeks since I called upon a far- 


Paris, is 44 miles long and 3} broad; and 17 
. ? ; \imiles in cireumference. P ation 75 
a. . ) : | 6 Rail Road Companies, | miles in circumference Population 750,000. | 
mers daughter who had lately married a 8 Gente Horticultural Society lis under the municipal government of 12 mayo: 
young physician of moderate talents, and | ne EEC Cee es mneneey  Ralites enil santhine 
destitute of fortune. Her father had given|| The Rail Companies, are from Boston to Wor- |)’ "1 > Pal : 
i ( T 2 Palaces, 
her at her marriage, all he ever expected to, cester,—to Providence,—to Taunton,—to Onta- || » Brid ‘ 
give her; viz. twothousand dollars. Yet the) rio—the Granite Rail Way, and the West = 7 
lower partof the house was furnished with) Stockbridge Rail Road Company. They also’ ped Hospitals 
as much splendor as we usually find among 67 Banks, 
the wealthiest. ‘The whole two thousand had 142 Churches, 
veen expended upon Brussels Carpets, Ala- 80 Fountains. 
baster Vases, Mahogany Chairs, and Mar- ag. dae 22 Markets 
ble Tables. I afterwards learned that the || 2'¢e of imdustry, worthy imitation —ZJ. r : , 
, | 4 Museums, 
more useful household utensils had been for- | 


5 Manufacturing Companies, 


passed a law, incorporating “the American So-) 
| clety for encouraging the settlement of the Oregon | 
| Territory.” The legislature showed a good de- || 
' 





‘ a ‘ rt’ | - . 
gotten; and that a few weeks after her) COPY RIGHT. : | 9 Prisons, 
wedding, she was actvally obliged to apply) It appears from an article in the Commercial j _ i ‘Thesteen. Aras 
to her husband for money to purchase bas-|) Advertiser of two or three columns, that Dr.|; ConsTaNTINOPLE, is built on seven hulls; on Uy 


kets, iron spoons, clothes lines, &c.—and| Noah Webster, was the first applicant for a copy ‘| land side it is very strong, having a strong wa! 

he . Seopa te > oe % . . . ~e ° ‘f . . . - 
her husband, made irritable by the want of | right, in the United States. In 1782, during the!| and triple fortifications, 18 feet apart In thes 
money, pettishly demanded why she had|! revolutionary. war, Dr. W. composed two small] are5 gates and 5 bridges. On the river side 


} ‘ ‘ : . > $ 7 | ‘ ° 2 ° - ‘ : 
ought so many things they did hot Want.—-!! hooks, intended as elementary works for the in-!,16 gates. Population 550,000. Contaitrs 
Did the Doctor gain any patients, or she a/| , 


single friend, by offering their visitors wa-|| struction of children in the English language i 45000 Houses, 

ter in richly cut glass tumblers, or serving || ving then in Goshen, Orange County ; he Went | 300 Mosques, 

them with costly damask napkins, instead of||200ut, from state legislature to state legislature, 25 Greek Churches, 

plain soft towels? No,—Their foolish vav-||and finally to congress; but he could get no law!| 130 Baths, 

ity made them less happy, and no more re- || enacted securing him a copy right for his works., 200 Palaces and Seraglios. 

spectable. |In 1790, the constitution vesting the authority of | The Sultan’s Palace is said to be tliree miles 1 


Had the young lady been content with || copy rights in congress, a general law was pas- || circamference.—ZJb. 


Kidderminister ‘ fase - 
idderminister carpets, and vases of her | sed. In 1825, while the Doctor was in London, 


own making j é p . 
king, she might have put one thou | he observed that the British laws were more lib-| The Ontario Messenger states, that the farmer: 


sand dollars atinterest; and had she obtai mos ca oo 
bs Sc 3 © « «<ein~ 7 » ° ° 4 | i 30 : 
ned six per cent., it would have clothed her| eral than our own, Which induced him to suggest | Of Old panne Aegan «he bocca 


as well as the wife of any man, who de- the passage of a new law inthe United States, |!bs. wool, amounting to about $80,000. 
pends merely upon his own industry, ought||xtending the time of copy rights; which, after| Curious Caucunation. A student of of - 
to be clothed. ‘his would have saved much || the vicissitudes of several years, was finally pas-\| U™iversity, states, eee a are 


lomestic disquiet ; for, after afl, h Hs rane . and Adams would die on the same day, were "P" 
est - ‘ uman na-'! sed last winter in congress. It.ds suppos | 
5 for, 1, gress, tds supposed that!l wards of 1,721,000 against it, 




















